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A Study of Students Transferring from Indiana 
University 


By M. T. EATon 


INTRODUCTION 


Colleges and universities have long been interested in the prob- 
lem of transfer students, and a number of studies have been under- 
taken in an effort to learn more about them. 

Like many other schools, Indiana University has studied the prob- 
lem to ascertain whether the reason that students transfer to some 
other school lies within the students and is purely personal or whether 
the transfer is due to an inefficiency or lack in the University itself.' 

The group of students used in this investigation was taken from 
the 1939-40 student body and was made up of those withdrawals who 
left Indiana University between January 1, 1940, and October 1, 1940, 
with the request that a transcript of their credits be sent to some 
other school. These transfers constituted approximately 20 per cent 
of all withdrawals from the University during this period.? 


RELATED STUDIES 


The proportion of transfers found in the group of withdrawals 
from Indiana University compares very favorably with the percentages 
found by Moon (4) at the University of Chicago, and Mercer (2) at 
the New York State College of Home Economics—17.0 and 17.2 per 
cent respectively. 

A number of the studies made in other schools have attempted to 
determine the reasons for the transfers that have been made. Some 
of these have attacked the problem from the point of view of the 
academic records of the transfer students, in the belief that low grades 
may have been an important factor, and some have attempted to learn 
other reasons which might be significant in influencing students to 
change schools. 

While a number of studies have found the scholastic records of 
transfer students to be slightly below that of other withdrawals, 
Williams (7) found them to be somewhat superior at the University 
of Michigan. 

Seovill (5) studied students enrolled in the School of Business 
Administration of the University of Minnesota and found that the 
quality of work done by the transfer students was slightly inferior 


1 Throughout this study, students who requested that a transcript of their credits 
at Indiana University be sent to some other institution are referred to as “transfer 
students.” 


2 Only about 16 per cent of all withdrawals requested transcripts, but some of the 
students who changed schools had not completed any work at Indiana University and 
therefore needed no transcripts. For this reason, the total percentage is estimated at 
about 20 per cent. 
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to that of the other students. One of the significant discoveries of 
his study was that transfer students from the School of Business 
Administration comprised 75 per cent of all transfer students in the 
University as a whole. He ascribed much of the difficulty of these 
students to poor coordination of the School of Business Administration 
with the other groups in the University. 

Johnston (1) studied students transferring to as well as those 
transferring from the University of Minnesota between the years 1922 
and 1930. He said that only 44 per cent of the students transferring 
to the University had done satisfactory work. Among the reasons 
for transferring to other schools, he gave lack of opportunity to pursue 
the work desired, lack of sincere advice given by University counselors, 
and a roving disposition possessed by some students. 

Metcalf (3) agreed in general with Johnston’s findings and added 
that many students go to other schools offering better library facilities. 

Wilcox (6) reported on a cooperative study by the University of 
Chicago, the University of Minnesota, and Stanford University. In 
answer to a suggested list of reasons for transferring to another school, 
subjects gave as their primary reason a desire for improved educational 
opportunities. 

In the present study, no attempt has been made to have students 
give their reasons for transferring to other institutions. However, the 
aptitudes and scholastic achievement of these students, as well as the 
type and location of the schools to which they transferred, have been 
studied in the hope that these will throw light on the question of why 
these subjects left Indiana University. 


SUBJECTS USED IN THIS STUDY 


All the subjects of this investigation were enrolled as undergrad- 
uates in the College of Arts and Sciences, the School of Business, the 
School of Education, and the School of Music at Indiana University 
at some time during the school year 1939-40. Only those students 
who had left the University and who, during the period from January 
1, 1940, to October 1, 1940, had requested that a transcript of their 
credits be sent to some other institution were considered transfer 
students and were included as subjects in this study. This group in- 
cluded 187 students, of whom 135 were men and 52 were women. 

The names, class level, school in which enrolled, and University 
scholastic achievement of these subjects were obtained from the files 
of the Registrar of Indiana University. Percentile ratings made on 
the American Council on Education Psychological Examination, which 
is given to all students upon entering the University, were used as 
an indication of their ability. These ratings were obtained from rec- 
ords in the Guidance Office. 


Schools and classes in which enrolled.—While the subjects of this 
study constituted about 20 per cent of all withdrawals in the four 
schools mentioned, they included only about 4 per cent of the enroll- 
ments in these schools. This percentage varied with schools and classes 
but, except in the School of Music, there was not more than 5 per 
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cent of any group who requested that transcripts be sent to other 
schools. 

The number and per cent of enrolled students and transfer students 
in each of these schools are given in Table I. 


TABLE I, NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ENROLLED STUDENTS AND TRANS- 
FER STUDENTS AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY IN 1939-40, BY SCHOOLS 


Number of Number Per cent 

School undergradu- requesting requesting 

ates enrolled transcripts transcripts 
College of Arts and Sciences........ 2,386 117 4.9 
School of Education ................ } 561 9 1.6 
4,701 187 4.0 


As has been said, a larger proportion of the students in the School 
of Music (7.1 per cent) than of those in any other school requested that 
their transcripts be sent elsewhere. Those in the College of Arts and 
Sciences were next in order of frequency, although this group fell 
considerably below the music students. The School of Business group 
was next in order, while in the School of Education there were fewer 
requests for transfer (only 1.6 per cent) than in any of the other 
schools. 

Since class standing might be expected to make a difference in a 
student’s attitude toward transfer, the subjects were grouped according 
to class (see Table II). 


TABLE II. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ENROLLED STUDENTS AND TRANS- 
FER STUDENTS AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY IN 1939-40, BY CLASS 


Number of Number Per cent 
Class undergradu- requesting requesting 
ates enrolled transcripts transcripts 
1,168 56 4.8 
954 37 3.9 
Senlor 804 6 0.7 
4,701 187 4.0 


A larger proportion of the freshmen than of those in any other 
class group requested transfers, and this percentage grew less each 
year as the students progressed through school. In the senior group 
only 0.7 per cent transferred. It is probable that, when they first 
enter the University, many students have not definitely made up their 
minds as to the work they wish to do and they therefore often change 
their plans and transfer to other schools. There are always a few 
students who have difficulty in adjusting to college life and who shift 
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from school to school hoping to fit in better elsewhere. However, 
students have usually become adjusted to college life and settle upon 
a goal by the time they have become juniors and seniors, and after 
that they find far less cause for transferring to other schools. 

In order that the group of transferees could be studied more in 
detail, the number of men and women in each class and school was 
determined. Each class was represented in each of the four schools 
with the single exception of the senior class in the School of Educa- 
tion, in which no students requested transcripts. The number of men 
and women subjects in each class and school is given in Table III. 

Sixty-two per cent of all transcripts issued to the subjects studied 
were requested by students in the College of Arts and Sciences. While 
this seems to be a very large number, it must be remembered that 
almost half of the total enrollment of the four schools was in the 
College of Arts and Sciences. Therefore, while there were more trans- 
fer students in proportion to enrolled students in this school than in 
the group as a whole, the number was not as high as it would seem 
at first glance. 

The School of Music had a much larger proportion of transfer stu- 
dents than the College of Arts and Sciences, for, while its students 
constituted only about 3 per cent of all enrollments, they made up 
approximately 6 per cent of all requests for transcripts during the 
period studied. The School of Education, on the other hand, had 
nearly four times as many students enrolled as the School of Music, 
yet it had fewer transfers. 

The rapid decrease in number of transfer students from one class 
to the next is very evident in Table III, with 47 per cent of all re- 
quests for transfer being made during the freshman year, 30 per cent 
during the sophomore year, 19 per cent during the junior year, and 
only 4 per cent during the senior year. 

Although there was approximately the same number of men as 
of women enrolled in each of the schools, with the exception of the 
School of Business, more than 70 per cent of the transfer students 
were men. With this large proportion of men, it would naturally be 
supposed that there would be more men than women transfers in 
each group. However, among the sophomores, juniors, and total group 
in the School of Education and the sophomores and seniors in the 
School of Music, there were more women than men; and even in the 
School of Business, where there were more than four times as many 
men as women enrolled, one of each sex requested transcripts in the 
senior year. In the total group, there were more than three times as 
many men as women who wished to transfer during the freshman year, 
little more than twice as many during the sophomore year, less than 
twice as many during the junior year, and the same number of each 
sex during the senior year. 


Home states of transfer students.—Since students sometimes change 
schools in order to be nearer their homes, it was thought advisable to 
secure information concerning the home states of the subjects. It 
was found that, while the majority of the 187 undergraduates came 
from Indiana, the group as a whole was representative of 18 states of 
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the Union, one Canadian province, and the Republic of Panama. The 
number and percentage of subjects coming from each of these places 
are given in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. HOME STATES REPRESENTED BY THE 187 TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Place Men Women Total Per Cent 
0 1 1 
0 1 1 .53 
2 0 2 1.07 
1 0 1 .53 
Sc 4 1 5 2.68 
108 35 143 76.48 
5 1 6 3.22 
Massachusetts ............. 2 1 3 1.61 
1 2 3 1.61 
er 0 1 1 -53 
1 1 2 1.07 
3 4 7 3.74 
Pennsylvania ............. 2 0 2 1.07 
1 1 53 
West Virginia 1 1 2 1.07 
1 0 1 .53 
1 0 1 53 
135 52 187 100.00 


According to Table IV, more than three fourths of the subjects 
came from the state of Indiana, and another eighth came from Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Kentucky, and Ohio. Thus nearly 88 per cent of the entire 
group came from Indiana and its surrounding states. 


Students from other schools.—Not all of the students who asked 
to have their transcripts sent to other schools began their college 
careers at Indiana University. One junior girl had previously been 
enrolled in three different schools and was now to change schools for 
the fourth time, and two other students, a sophomore and a junior, 
had attended two other schools before coming to Indiana University. 
In all, 36 of the 187 students had come to the University from other 
institutions, as shown in Table V. 

About 15 per cent of the men and more than twice that proportion 
of the women requesting transcripts had attended some other college 
before coming to Indiana University. In the sophomore and junior 
years this difference in percentages for men and women was even 
greater, but in the freshman year the relationship was just the op- 
posite, there being more than twice as high a percentage of men as 
of women who came from other institutions. This might indicate that 
the men had more difficulty in finding a school that suited their needs 
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TABLE V. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SUBJECTS COMING TO INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY. FROM OTHER INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Men Women Total 
Class 
Per Per Per cent 

Number cent Number cent Number of all 

of all of all trans- 

men women ferees 
8 12 1 5 9 10 
Sophomore.......... 5 13 5 29 10 18 
5 21 62 13 35 
2 67 2 67 4 67 
20 15 16 31 36 19 


when they first entered college and consequently made a change at 
once, while the women stayed a year or more before making a change. 
In the senior group two of the three men and two of the three women 
subjects had come from other institutions. 

It is noticeable that the percentage of students transferring from 
other schools increased steadily from the freshman through the senior 
groups. This might be expected since, with each succeeding year in 
school, the students had another year in which to have made a transfer 
from one school to another. Considering the frequency with which 
some of these students had changed schools, it seems that they must 
have possessed a kind of roving disposition and enjoyed frequent 
changes of environment. Others, however, apparently found it difficult 
to adjust themselves. As far as could be determined, at least 75 
per cent of these 36 students who came to Indiana from other colleges 
actually enrolled in still other schools when they left Indiana University. 


Types of schools transfer students planned to enter.—The types of 
schools to which the subjects requested that their transcripts be sent 
were studied for the purpose of discovering whether or not students 
transferred in order to get into a school which offered a particular 
kind of work not available at Indiana University. In Table VI, which 
shows the types of schools to which transcripts were sent, the classifica- 
tion of state and municipal universities includes those institutions con- 
sisting of several divisions or departments under the control of state 
or local governmental agencies, while that of private universities 
includes similar institutions under denominational or private control. 
All colleges preparing students for some particular vocation or pro- 
fession were listed under technical or professional schools. 

Less than one fourth of the 187 students had transcripts sent to 
technical and professional schools, the only type of institution offering 
work not available at Indiana University, and it was learned later that, 
of those who actually enrolled in such schools, many were taking 
courses that were also available at Indiana. With the exception of 
very few cases, there is little evidence that the schools to which 
transcripts were sent could offer educational opportunities not offered 
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TABLE VI. TYPES OF SCHOOLS TO WHICH TRANSCRIPTS WERE SENT 


Type of school Number of tran- Per cent of 
scripts sent transcripts sent 
State and municipal universities .......... 63 34 
Technical and professional schools ......... 44 23 


by Indiana University. Although given by some other investigators 
as a reason for transferring (1, 3, 6), enhanced educational oppor- 
tunities do not seem to constitute an important motive for the chang- 
ing of schools by the subjects of this study. 


APTITUDE AND SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 
OF SUBJECTS 


The aptitude and general achievement ratings of the subjects 
were determined from information available in University records. 

According to the scores, made on the American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination, the group showed a very wide range 
of ability, extending from the lowest to the highest possible percentile. 
The group median, however, very closely approached that of the 
average college student. 

The scholastic achievement rating was based on the credit points 
earned by the subjects while at Indiana University. Credit points 
were based on the grades received, three credit points being given 
for every hour of A work, two for every hour of B, one for every 
hour of C, and none for work graded D, while one credit point was 
deducted for every hour of F work. 


Comparison of men and women subjects.—On the aptitude test, 
the women fell little more than one percentile below the median, but 
the men dropped to more than six percentile points below. As a group, 
however, they did not fall seriously below the median for the Uni- 
versity as a whole. 

On the other hand, the average number of credit points received 
by the group as a whole was .97, which represents an average grade 
of slightly less than C. Women earned considerably more credit points 
than men, making an average of 1.13 as compared with .91 for the 
men. Since these averages are all far below 1.35, the average number 
of credit points made by all University students, it is evident that the 
transfer students were not earning as many credit points per hour of 
work as might be expected of them according to their ability. 

The percentile ratings made by the subjects in both aptitude and 
achievement as well as the average number of credit points earned 
are given in Table VII. 


. 
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TABLE VII. PERCENTILE RATINGS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CREDIT 


POINTS MADE BY MEN 


AND WOMEN SUBJECTS 


Median Average Median 
Group Number aptitude number of scholastic 
percentile credit points | achievement 
rating earned percentile 
rating 
135 43.95 91 25.25 
52 48.85 1.13 41.75 
187 45.20 .97 30.75 


In scholastic achievement the subjects fell far below average in 
spite of the fact that they seemed to be near average in ability. The 
superiority of the women was quite noticeable in the achievement 
scores, as they made a median percentile rating of 41.75 as compared 
with the men’s median of 25.25. The median score in achievement for 
the group as a whole fell in the 30th percentile, which is in the lower 
part of the second quartile for the entire student body. This again 
shows that the transfer students did not make grades commensurate 
with their ability. 


Comparison of subjects in different schools and classes.—When 
compared according to the schools in which the subjects were enrolled 
in the University, the average percentile rankings in both aptitude and 
achievement showed considerable variation (see Table VIII). These 
figures cannot be considered as wholly valid, however, because there 
were so few transfer students enrolled in the School of Education and 
the School of Music. 


TABLE VIII. PERCENTILE RATINGS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CREDIT 
POINTS MADE BY SUBJECTS ENROLLED IN THE VARIOUS SCHOOLS 


Median Average Median 
School Number aptitude number scholastic 
percentile of credit achievement 
rating points percentile 
earned rating 
College of Arts and Sciences 117 47.00 95 30.10 
School of Business ........ 50 47.15 -92 28.85 
School of Education ........ ) 38.00 1.31 53.00 
School of Music ........-.. 11 33.00 1.32 48.00 


According to Table VIII, the students in the School of Education 
and the School of Music earned an average number of credit points 
almost equal to the average for the University as a whole, while that 
for the other two schools fell far below this number. 

The students in these two schools (Education and Music) also 
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did much better in scholastic achievement as measured by the median 
percentile rating than did those in the other two schools, in spite of 
the fact that their median aptitude percentile ratings were lower. 

Both here and in Table IX there are seeming discrepancies be- 
tween the average number of credit points earned and the median 
achievement percentile rating. This is explained by the fact that, in 
the groups where this situation occurred, there was a wide range in 
credit points earned. With several in the group who made very high 
scores, the average number of credit points for the group was raised 
but the median score was not affected. As a whole, the members of 
each of these groups did better work than the median scholastic 
achievement percentile would seem to indicate. 

The difficulty of smallness of numbers arose again in the com- 
parison of the subjects by class standing. However, in this case there 
was only one group—the senior group—which was so small as to 
make results unreliable. As it happens, this group made a higher 
percentile rating in achievement than any other class, as shown in 
Table IX. 


TABLE IX. PERCENTILE RATINGS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CREDIT 
POINTS MADE BY SUBJECTS IN THE VARIOUS CLASSES 


Median Average Median 
Class | Number aptitude number of scholastic 
| percentile credit points | achievement 
| rating earned percentile 
rating 
88 39.40 81 33.00 
56 51.75 1.06 29.25 
37 48.00 1.16 27.50 
6 45.00 1.50 45.50 
| 187 45.20 97 30.75 


The low credit point average of the freshman group was due to 
the fact that a number of subjects in the group (about 15 per cent) 
earned no credit points whatever, a fact indicating that some requests 
for freshman transfers were the result of very low achievement rec- 
ords. This was probably due in a few cases to lack of ability, in 
others to lack of adjustment. From a statistical point of view, the 
difference between the scores made by the freshmen and those of the 
sophomores and juniors is almost great enough to be significant. 


Comparison of subjects who had attended another institution and 
those who had not.—There is no significant difference between the 
aptitude and achievement of the subjects who had come to Indiana 
University from some other college or university and that of subjects 
who began their college work at Indiana, as shown in Table X. 

The students who came to the University from other institutions 
of higher education seemingly were superior in aptitude to the rest 
of the subjects. However, at least a part of this superiority was due 
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TABLE X. PERCENTILE RATINGS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CREDIT POINTS 
MADE BY PREVIOUS TRANSFERS AND ORIGINAL INDIANA 


UNIVERSITY MATRICULANTS 


Median Average Median 
Group Number aptitude number of scholastic 
percentile credit achievement 
rating points percentile 
earned rating 
Previous transfers ......... 36 50.50 1.00 33.00 
Original Indiana University 
151 42.50 -95 30.15 
187 45.20 -97 30.75 


to the fact that, as a group, they had had more training than the 
others before taking the aptitude examination. All the original In- 
diana University matriculants were freshmen, while only 9 of the 36 
who had transferred previously were freshmen and almost half were 
juniors or seniors when they took the aptitude examination upon en- 
trance at Indiana University. 


Comparison of subjects transferring to different types of schools.— 
The aptitude and achievement of the subjects, when grouped according 
to the type of school to which they had their transcripts sent, are 
given in Table XI. 


TABLE XI. PERCENTILE RATINGS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CREDIT POINTS 
MADE BY SUBJECTS HAVING TRANSCRIPTS SENT TO THE 
VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


Median Average Median 
Type of school Number aptitude number of scholastic 
percentile credit achievement 
rating points percentile 
earned rating 
State and municipal 
63 41.75 -98 37.00 
Private universities ........ 39 38.50 1.03 38.00 
Liberal Arts colleges ....... 41 41.35 84 29.25 
Technical and professional 
Ee 44 53.00 1.01 33.00 


There is no apparent reason why students transferring to private 
universities had the best scholastic record while at Indiana University 
when their ability, as measured by the American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination, was a little below the other groups. 
The range of achievement of the group transferring to profession- 
al schools was very wide. Since 40 per cent of the subjects in 
this group had an achievement percentile as low as the lowest 25 
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per cent of the entire student body at Indiana University, their median 
achievement percentile was rather low. However, this group contains 
some students now pursuing courses not offered at Indiana, and there- 
fore their low achievement may have been partly due to lack of interest 
in the work. This possibility seems to be substantiated by the fact that 
the median ability percentile of this group was fairly high. 


DATA CONCERNING TRANSFER STUDENTS WHO ACTUALLY 
ENROLLED IN OTHER SCHOOLS AFTER LEAVING 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Although 187 students requested to have their transcripts sent 
to other schools, not all of them had actually enrolled in these schools 
by the time this investigation was made. 

On May 10, 1941, letters were sent to the registrars of the schools 
to which transcripts had been sent asking whether these students 
had actually matriculated in their respective schools. Responses to 
these letters showed that 110 of the 187 transfer students (78 men 
and 32 women) had enrolled in the schools to which their transcripts 
were sent, and 40 students (30 men and 10 women) had not enrolled. 
while no report was received concerning the 27 men and 10 women 
remaining in the group. The percentage of men and women in each 
of these three classifications was approximately the same. 


Location of schools to which transcripts were sent.—The location 
of schools to which transcripts had been sent, the number sent requests 
concerning transfer students and the number responding to these 
requests, and the number of pupils actually enrolled are given in 
Table XII. 

Only 67 of the 82 schools to which transcripts were sent replied 
to the inquiry concerning enrollments. As has been stated, reports 
were received on 150 students, 110 of whom had matriculated in the 
schools to which their transcripts had been sent. By far the largest 
proportion of these were enrolled in institutions in Indiana or sur- 
rounding states. Since this was true also of the schools attended by 
students who had come to Indiana University from some other college 
or university, it would seem that the location of the school was an 
important determining factor in the school chosen. Approximately one 
half of the students had transcripts sent to Indiana schools and 23 
per cent planned to enter schools in their home towns. This latter 
group may have made the change for financial reasons, although in 
some cases the tuition charged was so high that total expenses con- 
nected with attending college were not below the cost of living away 
from home to attend Indiana University. A few of the changes to 
the home town were no doubt made because the student was needed 
at home, while others may have been due to the fact that the student 
could not adjust himself to living away from home. Such a situation 
might also indicate that it was easier to transfer from Indiana Uni- 
versity to another school in the state than to a school in some other 
part of the country. 
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TABLE XII, NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS TO WHICH TRANSCRIPTS WERE SENT 
AND NUMBER IN WHICH SUBJECTS WERE KNOWN TO HAVE 
ENROLLED, LISTED BY STATES 


Number of Number of Number of Number of 
schools schools transcripts | students about 
State sent responding sent whom definite 

requests to requests information 

was received 
2 2 2 2 
1 1 0 
ee 2 2 2 2 
ven 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 
1 0 2 0 
1 1 1 1 
6 4 18 12 
22 19 89 73 
1 1 1 1 
1 1 3 3 
1 1 1 1 
eee 5 2 6 2 
de 2 2 2 2 
1 1 1 1 
1 1 2 2 
1 1 1 1 
3 3 3 3 
1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 
West Virginia ............ 1 1 1 1 
District of Columbia ...... 2 1 4 2 
1 1 1 1 
1 0 1 0 
WOE s2 67 187 150 


Comparison of transfer students enrolling and those not enrolling 
in another school.—The results of a comparison of the percentile 
ratings of those who enrolled in another institution and those who did 
not are given in Table XIII. 

Although the median aptitude percentile of the students who en- 
rolled in some other institution was considerably below that of those 
who did not enroll, both their average number of credit points earned 
at Indiana University and their median achievement percertile were 
noticeably higher than those of the subjects who did not enroll. Those 
students who did not enroll were definitely not achieving as much 
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TABLE XIII. PERCENTILE RATINGS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CREDIT 
POINTS OF SUBJECTS WHO ENROLLED IN OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
AND THOSE WHO DID NOT ENROLL 


Median Average Median 
Group Number aptitude number of scholastic 
percentile credit achievement 
rating points percentile 
earned rating 
Students who enrolled ..... 110 42.40 1.00 33.00 
Students who did not enroll 40 48.00 85 23.00 
Students from whom no re- 
plies were received .... } 37 46.00 1.02 33.00 
| 


as they should according to their ability. It may be assumed, there- 
fore, that this group included many students who left Indiana University 
because they were unable to make the grades required. Since the ratings 
of the group from which no replies were received varied but slightly 
from those of the total group, it is doubtful whether their inclusion 
would have caused much variation in the relationship of the other two 
groups. 


Comparison of transfer students who changed curricula and those 
who did not.—It has been assumed that many students change cur- 
ricula when they transfer to other schools. For this reason Tabie 
XIV has been developed to show the curricula followed by the subjects 
both before and after transferring. 


TABLE XIV. SCHOOLS IN WHICH SUBJECTS WERE ENROLLED WHILE AT 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY AND COURSES PURSUED BY THEM AFTER 
TRANSFERRING TO ANOTHER INSTITUTION 


Schools in which Courses taken after transferring 
enrolled at 
Arts and| Busi- Educa- Music Voca- Total 
Sciences ness tion tional 
College of Arts and Sciences. 47 4 4 0 10 65 
School of Business ........... 7 16 3 0 5 31 
School of Education .......... 0 0 4 0 0 4 
School of Music ............. 3 | 0 1 6 0 10 
| 
TED. wivnushesnescrenenaes 57 20 12 6 15 110 


According to Table XIV, 47, or 72 per cent, of the 65 transfer 
students who had been enrolled in the College of Arts and Sciences 
at Indiana University enrolled in the same school when they entered 
another university. Four took up the study of business, four took up 
education, and ten went into vocational work. In all, 15 of the 110 
students took vocational training, but only 11 of these took a type 
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of work which they could not secure at Indiana. It may be assumed 
therefore that at least these 15 students changed schools in order to 
specialize in a field in which no training was given at Indiana Uni- 
versity. In the field of business, 16, or 52 per cent of the 31 transfer 
students, continued work in that field; in education no student made 
a change; and in music four students, or 60 per cent, made a change. 
After the subjects had transferred, there were three times as many 
students enrolled in education as had taken it originally, while in all 
the other subject fields (except vocational) there was a decrease in 
numbers. In the group as a whole, only about one third changed 
courses, which means that a change of interest was not the predom- 
inant cause for change of schools. 

An attempt was made to determine whether the fact that sub- 
jects were enrolled in courses not suited to their interests adversely 
affected their scholastic achievement while in Indiana University. Re- 
sults of this investigation are given in Table XV. 


TABLE XV. PERCENTILE RATINGS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CREDIT 
POINTS MADE BY SUBJECTS WHO ENROLLED IN THE SAME COURSE 
AND BY THOSE WHO ENROLLED IN A DIFFERENT COURSE 
AFTER TRANSFERRING TO ANOTHER INSTITUTION 


Median Average Median 
Group Number aptitude number of scholastic 
percentile credit achievement 
points percentile 
earned 
Students enrolled in same 
73 39.00 1.04 37.40 
Students enrolled in differ- 
Savor 110 42.50 1.00 33.00 


The difference in achievement between the group that took the 
same course after transferring and the group that made a change is 
large enough to be interesting, although it is not statistically signifi- 
cant. Although the transfer students who enrolled in different courses 
apparently had a higher median aptitude, they fell considerably below 
the others in credit points earned and median scholastic achievement 
percentile rating while at Indiana University. There is reason to 
believe that their low achievement was due in large measure to the 
fact that they were pursuing work in which they were not interested. 
This seems to point to the need for greater effort being made in 
secondary schools and colleges to counsel with students and encourage 
them to enter courses more nearly in harmony with their interests. 

Approximately one fourth of the 110 students who had actually 
enrolled in the schools to which their transcripts had been sent had 
already withdrawn from those schools by the time letters had been 
sent requesting information concerning them. Almost all of these had 
seemingly withdrawn from college life entirely. An attempt was 
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made to compare the Indiana University records of these students with 
those of the students who were still enrolled in the schools to which 
they transferred. This information is given in Table XVI. 


TABLE XVI. PERCENTILE RATINGS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CREDIT 
POINTS MADE BY SUBJECTS WHO HAD WITHDRAWN AND BY THOSE 
STILL ENROLLED IN THE SCHOOLS TO WHICH THEY 


TRANSFERRED 
| Median Average Median 
Group Number aptitude number of scholastic 
percentile credit achievement 
points percentile 
earned 
28 38.00 25.50 
Those still enrolled ........ 82 43.00 1.04 36.75 
| 110 42.50 1.00 33.00 


It is apparent that those subjects who transferred to other schools 
only to withdraw within a short time were lower in ability than those 
who did not withdraw and also that they did poorer work while in 
Indiana University. Probably a large percentage of this group did 
not have sufficient ability in academic work to succeed at any higher 
educational institution, since their average number of credit points, 
.84, was far below 1.35, the average for the University as a whole. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study was made in an attempt to discover why those students 
who withdrew from Indiana University in 1939-40 and had their tran- 
scripts sent elsewhere had left the University, where they had taken 
up their college work later, and how they compared in aptitude and 
achievement with the entire student body at the time of their with- 
drawal. 

In general, the findings of the study were as follows 

1. The students who requested that their transcripts be sent to 
some other institution comprised approximately 20 per cent of all 
withdrawals from the University and about 4 per cent of the entire 
student body during the period studied. This compared favorably with 
percentages found in other universities. 

2. The School of Music had the largest proportion of its students 
having transcripts sent elsewhere and the School of Education had 
the smallest proportion in the four schools studied. 

3. The freshman class had the largest proportion of its members 
having transcripts sent elsewhere and the senior class had much the 
smallest proportion in the four schools studied. 

4. A larger proportion of men than of women transferred— 
especially in the freshman and sophomore years. 

5. In the College of Arts and Sciences and the School of Music, 
there were far more transfers among men than among women, al- 
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though there were approximately the same number of each sex enrolled 
in the University; but in the School of Education there were twice as 
many women as men who transferred. 

6. While the transfer students came from 18 different states in 
the Union, one Canadian province, and the Republic of Panama, by 
far the largest number of them (about 88 per cent) lived in Indiana 
or surrounding states. 

7. About one fifth of the subjects had attended another insti- 
tution of higher education before coming to Indiana University. The 
percentage of such students increased steadily from the freshman 
through the senior groups. 

8. Far more men than women came to Indiana from other col- 
leges or universities during their freshman year and far more women 
than men during their junior year. The number of men and women 
transferring to Indiana University was the same in the sophomore and 
senior classes. 

9. The percentage of students having transcripts sent to the vari- 
ous types of institutions was approximately the same for private, 
liberal arts, and technical schools, but the number planning to enter 
state and municipal universities was considerably higher, comprising 
about 34 per cent of the whole group. 

10. The median aptitude percentile rating of the subjects was 
only slightly below that of the University as a whole, the men being 
somewhat below the women. 

11. The average number of credit points earned while at Indiana 
University by the transfer students was only .97, which was less than 
a C average and was considerably below the average of 1.35 for the 
student body as a whole. 

12. The median scholastic achievement percentile rating of the 
subjects fell far below that of the whole student body, which indicated 
that the members of this group were not working up to their ability. 

13. The average number of credit points earned and median 
scholastic achievement percentile rating of transfer students in the 
School of Education and the School of Music were much higher than 
of subjects in the other schools, in spite of the fact. that their median 
aptitude percentile rating was lower. The number of students in some 
of the groups was so small, however, as to make this information not 
wholly reliable. 

14. The freshman transfer students made fewer credit points 
per student than did those of any other class, but this was partly 
due to the fact that some of the freshmen did not make any credit 
points. On the other hand, the senior group made much the highest 
average number of credit points and median scholastic achievement 
percentile rating, although its median aptitude percentile was not the 
highest in the group. There were so few in the class, however, that 
these figures cannot be considered wholly reliable. 

15. The transfer students who had come to Indiana University 
from some other school and those who had originally matriculated at 
Indiana were very similar in achievement, although the previous trans- 
fers were slightly higher. 
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16. There was not a great deal of difference in the aptitude 
and achievement of students transferring to different types of insti- 
tutions, nor did a large proportion of students go to any one type. 
The group planning to enter technical and professional schools had a 
much higher median aptitude percentile rating, but were not in the 
lead in achievement. 

17. Students transferring to private universities had a lower 
median aptitude percentile than those transferring to any other type 
of institution, but they made a higher average number of credit points 
and a higher median scholastic achievement percentile rating. 

18. Of the 187 students who had their transcripts sent else- 
where, only 110 were known to have enrolled in other schools upon 
leaving Indiana University and 40 were known not to have enrolled. 

19. Approximately half of the students who enrolled in the 
schools to which their transcripts were sent enrolled in Indiana institu- 
tions. 

20. The subjects who did not enroll in other schools had a higher 
median aptitude percentile but made a lower average number of credit 
points and median achievement percentile rating than did those who 
enrolled. 

21. Of the 110 students who changed schools, 37 made a change 
in curricula when they changed schools. Those who changed curricula 
had a higher aptitude rating than did those who enrolled in the same 
course, but they made fewer credit points and a lower median achieve- 
ment percentile while at Indiana University. 

22. More subjects enrolled in vocational work and education 
after they had transferred to another school than had entered these 
subject fields at Indiana University, but fewer enrolled in each of the 
other subject fields represented. 

23. Of the 110 students who had actually enrolled in the schools 
to which their transcripts had been sent, approximately one fourth 
had already withdrawn from those schools by the time this study was 
made. Those who withdrew within a short time from the schools to 
which they transferred were lower both in aptitude and in achievement 
than the students who remained in school. 

From the data obtained, the following general conclusions may 
be drawn: 

1. The aptitude of the transfer student is not quite as high, on 
the average, as that of the student body as a whole. This may be 
partly due to the fact that there is a larger proportion of failing 
students among transfer students than among other students. 

2. The achievement of the transfer student is considerably lower, 
on the average, than that of the student body as a whole. This is 
of course partly due to the lower aptitude of the group, but factors 
even more important than this are the lack of interest in the courses 
taken by a number of the transfer students and a lack of ability on 
the part of some to adjust to college life. 

3. Many students change schools rather than change curricula 
within a school when they have failed in a certain course. This prob- 
ably results from a fear that a reputation gained through poor achieve- 
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ment in one department of a university might follow a student to 
another department, and a belief that an individual can start out with 
a clean slate in another school and make a success in spite of past 
failure. 

4. On the whole, students attend schools that are comparatively 
near their homes. Approximately 75 per cent of the students in this 
study lived in Indiana at the time they attended Indiana University, 
and after they left the University about the same proportion of those 
transferring to other institutions enrolled in schools within the state 
of Indiana. As many as 23 per cent of the transfer students had 
their transcripts sent to schools in their home towns. 

5. Frequent transfers or withdrawals are very likely the result 
of low aptitude or low achievement or both. A study of those who, 
within a few months, withdrew from the school to which they had 
transferred showed their ability and achievement to be lower than 
those of the transfer group as a whole. These students, being unable 
to make their grades, were probably dissatisfied and lacked an interest 
in their work. 

6. A number of students change schools in order to get a type 
of training that is not offered by the school in which they are enrolled. 
The students who entered technical or professional schools, however, 
would be considered an exception to this statement, since they enrolled 
in schools offering work which was not available at Indiana Univer- 
sity. In all, about one third of the transfer students in this study 
changed curricula. Among the colleges and universities to which 
transcripts were sent in this study, it seemed that no particular type 
of school was outstandingly popular. 

7. Students who transfer to private schools make better grades 
than those who go to other types of institutions. In this study this 
was true in spite of the fact that the aptitude rating of these students 
was lower than that of the rest of the group. It may be that these 
schools, being smaller on the average, can give more time to getting 
acquainted with their students personally and advising with them 
individually. 

8. There is need for greater student guidance in colleges and 
universities. With proper guidance, students may be led into fields 
in which they show more promise of success and, as a consequence, 
will be happier and more successful in their work both while in schoo! 
and after they are out in the field. 
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